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The royal line was not hereditary, but the eldest
surviving "brother of the monarch ascended to the
throne. In case there was no surviving brother the
eldest nephew of the deceased king succeeded him.
But like many customs, even in modern days, this rule
was often ignored, and in case of the rightful heir
being incompetent or otherwise undesirable, the min-
isters usually elected some outsider as a monarch be-
cause of his military ability, his knowledge of politi-
cal and religious matters and his character. Whoever
ascended the throne of the Aztecs was invariably a
man of the highest culture, artistic refinement and
aristocratic blood. The state council was composed
of electors and other important individuals, and their
duties were to look after the finances and other de-
tails of the government* Practically all military,,
civil, judicial and religious positions of any impor-
tance were held by members of the nobility. Every
city and province had its local judges who exercised
both civil and criminal jurisdiction, and whose opin-
ions superseded that of the emperor. There were
also lesser judges or magistrates who attended to
petty cases, as well as police officials and a well-or-
ganized police force.
In the city-states and semiindependent republics
a distinct feudal government existed, as for example
at Cholula and ToIIantzinco where the Alcolhuans
had paramount control In fact, Mexico in the times
of the Aztec Empire was in many respects similar to
medieval Europe where there were numerous feudal
lords and barons, each supreme in his district, but all
owing allegiance to the king. Also, as was the cus-
tom in medieval Europe, the Aztec priesthood had